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JAPANESE TEXTILESTAT^THE; [COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 



MON"GST the large display of Japan- 
ese art productions at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, the line of art tex- 
tiles holds a commanding position. 
There are damasks, brocades, vel- 
vets, wall hangings, furniture cover- 
ings, window curtains, cushions, 
screens, embroideries, tapestries, 
which, whether decorated, as are 
the woven fabrics, by means of the 
shuttle, or, as in the case of em- 
broideries, by the needle, exhibit a 
beauty, originality and skillful manipulation peculiar to all 
classes of Japanese artwork. Japanese decorative art, considered 




of all the productions of the loom, and connoisseurs are debat- 
ing the question as to whether their band woven silken tapes- 
tries are not superior to the French Gobelins, which have hith- 
erto been considered the finest and most precious of textile pro- 
ductions. Japanese textiles, whether woven or embroidered, are 
characterized by an unsurpassed lightness, fineness, uniformity 
and durability that speak volumes for their artistic merit and 
carefulness of manufacture. The method of dyeing these fabrics 
is as unique as their decorations ; hence the brightness and per- 
manence of their coloring, even after long exposure to the sun 
and atmosphere. Designs of high artistic value are never pro- 
duced twice, in order to perpetuate the value of the article pro- 
duced. One peculiarity of their woven tapestries is the produc- 
tion of patterns that are specially woven to imitate printed 
tapestries. Here we have an instance of one of those peculiar 
conceits of Japanese art, which Bhows that the artists are un- 
mindful of the object represented — their only care being that the 
art work will be perfect of its kind. It is indeed only the 




Nishijix Silk Brocade. 



Forest Scese eh Japan\ix Yuzejt Velvet. Paxel in Embroidery. 

JAPANESE TEXTILE FABRICS. BY 8. HDA, KYOTO, JAPAN. 



as a whole, whether it is a decoration in bronze, enamel, lacquer 
or embroidery, is characterized by an inherent family resem- 
blance, which stamps the work as being unmistakably of Japan- 
ese origin. 

Japanese art, being based on an original, sympathetic and 
vivid study of nature on the one hand, and the most expert 
technical skill on the other, we cease to wonder at its extraor- 
dinary success amongst Western people, who, prior to the estab- 
lishment of commercial relations between Japan and the world 
at large, had become satiated and ennuied with the convention- 
alities of Occidental art. The arts of Japan have conferred a 
new splendor upon the human race, and while considerable 
work is now called into being, to satisfy the demands of the 
market for cheap productions, much still remains that is inher- 
ently precious and that is characterized by all those qualities 
of splendor and originality peculiar to the arts of this interest- 
ing country. 

In tapestry fabrics the Japanese produce the moBt exquisite 



Japanese that will carve a costly piece of ivory to represent a 
piece of common bamboo, or weave a piece of tapestry by the 
costly hand process to imitate a printed piece of goods. 

Figured cut velvet is one of the inventions of the Japanese, 
which is credited to Sozayemon Nishimura, of Kyoto. The velvet 
is woven with wires running parallel with the threads of the 
woof, and after dyeing and steaming, each thread of the woof 
is cut by hand with a small knife, after which the wires are re- 
moved. Yuzen dyeing is the name given to a special kind of 
dyeing practiced by the ancient Japanese. A draught of the 
required figure is drawn on the material with a coloring matter 
derived from a "Aobana" plant. This color fades at once upon 
being wet. The material is then covered with starch, except the 
part upon which the figure is drawu. The figure is then touched 
with proper colors, and after steaming it, the Btarch is washed 
off. The figure is then carefully covered with Btarch and the 
material is itself dyed with the desired color, and after dyeing 
the starch is removed by washing. Dyed in this way, the color 



remains for a long time without fading, even though it be 
washed. 

.^.Embroidery has been produced for many hundreds of years 
in Japan, and it is the skillful manipulations of the fingers alone 
that produced such exquisite fabrics, with their fine and beauti- 
ful designs. Nothing is used except the wooden frame, which is 
simply employed to hold the material. A pattern is first made 
of the required design, and the silks used in the embroidery are 
wound upon wooden reels, for the sake of convenience, and the 
work begins. The work is intricate and complicated ; very often 
a large number of different threads must be employed in one 
design, and great care is necessary, that when completed, the 
work will be true to nature. The best examples of Japanese 
embroidery are characteristically quite inimitable, and when 
judged by their power to excite the admiration of men, it must 
be conceded that they take the first rank in this most beauti- 
ful art. 

In the Japanese section of the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building, Mr. Nishimura exhibited a large number of em- 
broideries, figured velvets, silks, brocades, bedspreads, many of 
which we have personally examined, and considering the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the goods, the prices quoted are certainly 
extremely moderate. A bedspread in plum colored satin is em- 
broidered with a cherry tree in blossom. A wind seems to shake 
the branches of the tree, and the blossoms are seen falling like a 
snowstorm to the ground. One hundred and fifty dollars is not 



fabric known as "Nishijin," is another production of Takashi- 
maya. This beautiful fabric was woven by Y. Date, who died 
recently. This specimen was his last work, and was woven by 
the Japanese process. All three fabrics are reproduced in the 
illustration herewith. 

There is also exhibited a magnificent six panel screen, by Nishi- 
mura, in the finest embroidery, the reverse of each panel being pat- 
terns in Yuzeh cut velvet. The panels, which are six feet in height, 
are framed in wood in black lacquer decorated in bronze mounts. 
We give an illustration of this remarkable piece of work. One 
of the panels represents a winter scene; the second represents a 
waterfall; the third a moonlight scene, showing a temple shaded 
by trees; the fourth shows a summer landscape, with a lake, and 
in the background is a tree clad mountain. The fifth scene rep- 
resents falling rain on a mountain landscape, while the sixth 
represents springtime, when the blossoms are plentiful. The lower 
part of each section of the screen has a panel in which sea 
shells of various kinds are represented, the designs being very 
boldly drawn and richly colored, and all executed in embroid- 
ery. When it is considered that this beautiful piece of work is 
entirely painted by the needle, one cannot but admire the tre- 
mendous patience and skill necessary for such an enterprise. 

The " kawashima Tsuzure Nishiki " or Kawashima tapestry 
fabric is considered to be the highest and most exquisite of all 
the productions of the loom. The material of the fabric is silk 
and the designs are executed by hand, and for every color used 




Srx Panel Screen of Japanese Embroidery. By Sozayemon Nishjmura. 



certainly too much for such a masterpiece of embroidery. A 
fine screen is exhibited, the work on which is delicate beyond 
expression. The cloth is woven over wire, in plain color, and the 
figures are stamped and cut so as to give life. The ground color 
is dark grey, with a decoration of maple blossoms, chrysanthe- 
mums, wisteria, birds and beetles. The reverse side is of gold 
silk, with flights of small embroidered birds, life size. The screen 
has four folds, the frame of each being black lacquer, with 
shikudo hinges and mountings. At the bottom of each panel is 
a band of gold stripes, covered with old gold satin. 

Among the embroideries exhibited in the Japanese section of 
the Art Palace, there is an embroidered panel by Nishimura, 
the subject being a waterfall at the source of the Hutzgawa, of 
pleasing design, and unrivalled finish and execution. 

Shinhishy Iida, whose nom deplume is "Takashimaya," ex- 
hibits an embroidered wall panel, the subject being chrysanthe- 
mums of various species, with birds, embroidered on fine silk 
material. Another work by the same artist is the fabric known 
as Yuzen velvet, representing a woodland scene. The work is a 
species of cut velvet, with the designs thereon dyed by a process 
known only to the manufacturer. This particular subject was 
dyed by Tikenouchi, a well known artist in Kyoto, who studied 
last simmer in the forests of the neighboring districts, the as- 
pects of nature and the habits of wild animals. The scene rep- 
resents monkeys in the forest beside a waterfall. The woven silk 



a different shuttle is employed. The shading is done by grada- 
tion of color, each color diminishing or increasing in intensity in 
a gradual manner. The finest example of "Tsuzure Nishiki" 
ever made is an immense woven tapestry 22 feet in width by 13 
feet in height, representing a festival procession issuing from 
• the Nikko temple during the era of Togukawa Shogunate, two 
hundred years ago. This justly celebrated composition was de- 
signed and manufactured by Jimbei Kawashima, of Kyoto, and 
there are over 570 colors in the tapestry. Mr. Kawashima has 
done more, perhaps, than any other native .to improve the art 
of weaving in Japan. This beautiful tapestry, which is also ex- 
hibited in the Japanese section in the art palace, is the produc- 
tion of the most skilled workmen, and four years were consumed 
in its manufacture. The picture represents the magnificence of 
the Nikko temple, with its roofs of vermilion and gold, and 
winding down from the portals of the temple is seen a proces- 
sion of five' hundred and eight-six figures, each artistically at- 
tired in the brightest and softest of colors, and bearing gorg- 
eously colored banners and ensigns. The principal objects in 
the procession consist of three sacred cars, or portable shrines, 
decorated with metallic mirrors, sacred birds, tapestries, etc. 
Of the groups of men forming the procession the most noteworthy 
are the body of guards in their armor, immediately following the 
first group, consisting of a body of herons, on the right hand 
side of the work, daimos, or princes, especially charged with the 



superintendence of such, celebrations. Both building and pro- 
cession are thrown into bold relief by large fir trees, that lend 
shade to the temple. The peculiar tree on the left is a species 
of fir tree, known as Koyamaki, and is highly prized as a tree 
personally planted by the third Shogun, Iemitsu. The actual 
tree is fully ten feet in circumference, and its branches, as well 
as those of other trees in the composition, spreading in every 
direction, add grace and solemnity to the picture. The amount 
of labor spent on the tapestry can be judged from the fact that 
one of the faces of the five hundred figures wrought thereon, is 
the work of from three to ten days. The tapestry has a beauti- 
ful border in which the ho-o, or phoenix, is represented on a 
field strewn with chrysanthemums and other devices in gold and 
colors. In workmanship, the tapestry is the best that bas been 
produced in Japan at any period, and which for originality and 
intricacy of composition, brilliancy of color and perfection of 
execution is one of the masterpieces of Japanese art. 
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NORWEGIAN CURTAIHS. 

HESE curtains, of which we 

give an illustration, are 

of white cheesecloth em- 
broidered in three shades of 
red, brown, sage green and gold 
colored silk. They are valued 
at $400, and were exhibited in 
the Woman's Building. 

NORWEGIAN WALL HANGING, BY 

MRS. FREDA HANSEN, OF 

CHRISTIANIA. 

THIS unique piece of em- 
broidery is illustrated on 
the following page. Dan- 
delions in various stages of 
bloom are strewn over a field of 
yellowish grey color, bordered 
by a row of white wild roses on 
a dull red ground. The center 
is framed by a narrow band, 
bearing the lines (in translation) 
in blue letters over a greyish 
yellow ground. The field lies 
dreary and dark, when behold 
the dandelion covers it — the 
flower which thrives the more 
we tread on it. An inner border 
has the words: "The clock 
strikes, time passeth, eternity 
is at hand." Diamond shaped 
ornamentations on the other 
border are inscribed with the 
names of the four seasons 
around appropriate floral de- 
signs, and around the inner 
border are found the words and 
signs of the four elements, 
water, fire, air and earth. The 
figure of the woman in the 
center haB her head turned 
away from the past, which is 
signified by six dandelions 
grown to seed, and towards sis 
of these flowers in various 
stages of bloom and bud, which 
in the hands of little flower and 
leaf clothed choristers, typify the future 
equipped choristers are grouped 
female figure. 

Palaces on wheels are the new Wagner cars of the great 
through trains of the New York Central. 

No other line compares with the New York Central in its 
service to Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago, 




Norwegian Curtalns. Exhibited at the Columbian- Exposition. 



while twelve similarly 
below and in front of the 



THE ART OF HOME DECORATION. 

By William R, Bradshaw. 

j]HE faculty of perceiving what is har- 
monious in form and color is an 
endowment possessed but by few 
people. As some persons are color 
blind, by reason of their not being 
able to recognize certain colors, so 
in a much wider sense the majority 
of people are color blind as to what 
constitutes perfect harmony of en- 
vironment. In the majority of houses 
the most astonishing incongruities 
of design and color are adopted in the furnishings, without the 
inmates being conscious of what are veritable brutalities in the 
eyes of those who are sensitive to artistic harmony, or those 
who have made a Btudy of the art of design and color. 

How keen is the intellectual pleasure of those who live on 
a high plane of sentiment in 
this matter I How much more 
valuable the cabinet or chair 
becomes when both are produced 
in harmony with a given style, 
and how delightful the wall, 
carpet and draperies, when 
harmonious design and coloring 
links them indissolubly to- 
gether. 

No one who does not make 
the art of decoration his other 
life work can possibly know the 
poetic delight of having indi- 
vidual tastes and necessities in 
the matter of household fur- 
nishing, expressed in perfect 
rhythm of form and color. 

It may seem quite a simple 
matter to enter a store of fur- 
nishings and select the various 
conventional pieces of furniture 
required, but we assure our 
readers that nothing less than 
a continuous study of colors, 
designs and effeets, together 
with an intuitive perception of 
what is really desirable and 
beautiful is necessary in order 
to procure complete harmony of 
effect. 

The suggestions that we are 
now about to make on the fur- 
nishing of our American homes, 
will, we trust, be of assistance 
to those who desire to know 
how to accomplish this desirable 
result with taste, fashion and 
economy. The quality of good 
furnishing is like that of a fine 
picture, a true and complete 
exhibition of noble human feel- 
ing realized in the proper selec- 
tion of various pieces of furni- 
ture, and not a mere aggrega- 
tion of ill-related furnishings, 
whose effect is quite the op- 
posite of all that is rich and 
delicate in one's surroundings. 
The trouble is that many per sons 
simply furnish their homes at haphazard, the result of external 
dictation alone — of ideas that are in no sense a part of the 
people themselves. 

The true art of furnishing is to first discover what things 
are really necessary for the convenience and comfort of the 
occupants of the house, and then allow individual taste full 
liberty, guided by a knowledge of what is proper in design 
and color. The right expression of individual taste is the soul 
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